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leadership  and  Socle!  Exchange  Processes 
Ed* In  P.  Hollander 

State  University  of  Haw  York  at  Buffalo 

No  conception  of  leadership  is  complete  without  attention  to  followers. 
This  point  is  an  assent ial  element  In  applying  a social  exchange  perspective 
to  leadership.  This  perspective  differs  from  older  approaches  In  several 
ways,  as  will  be  pointed  out  shortly,  but  most  strikingly  in  Its  emphasis 
on  the  relatlonsh i p over  time  which  I Inks  loader  and  followers.  Clearly, 
the  Interaction  which  occurs  between  the  leader  and  followers  is  important. 
However,  elements  of  social  exchange  31  e only  part  of  that  interaction. 

Not  all  features  of  leadership  are  explainable  In  terms  of  rewards  and  costs. 
The  social  exchange  concept  should  not  D8  asked  to  do  too  much  on  its  own. 

I am  reminded  of  George  Homans'  story  about  his  anthropolog ist  friend 
who  pointed  to  the  utility  of  the  concept  of  culture  by  saying  that  If  some- 
one were  to  ask  him  why  the  Chinese  do  not  like  milk  he  couid  say  "...because 
of  the  culture,"  Homans'  reply  was  that,  "...if  that  was  all  he  could  say, 
he  was  not  saying  much"  CI967,  p.  12). 

Social  exchange  has  a variety  of  features  or  types.  In  this  chaptor, 

I will  bo  referring  to  three  ways  of  construing  social  exchange  in  leadership, 
each  stressing  a particular  feature.  These  may  be  characterized  as  types  o* 
social  exchange  which  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  which  have  distinguish- 
ing features  as  follows: 

Type  I : T rensactionai —This  is  tne  most  general  type.  It  has  to  do 

mo9t  directly  with  loader-follower  relationships  in  the  aggregate, 
Including  the  followers'  perceptions  and  expectancies,  the  avail- 
ability of  two-way  influence,  and  tho  exchange  of  rewords. 

# 

This  chapter  is  to  appear  in  a book  on  "Social  Exchange  Theory,"  edited  by  • . 
Gergen,  M.S.  Greenberg,  end  R.H.  Willis,  to  be  published  by  Wiley  In  1977. 
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Type  2;  System  pr^.-ipjss— Yha  question  of  ’’how  ore  we  do! no?"  is  the 
essence  of  this  typo  of  exchtngs.  It  involves  the  Input-output 
system  with  the  tasK  environment,  and  tha  group's  or  organiza- 
tion's effectiveness  in  that  oxchange  (Kofz  (,  Kahn,  195fi)  , This 
point  is  analogous  to  Lewln's  (1947)  conception  of  "group  locomotion 
tha4,  is,  the  movement  of  the  group  toward  its  goal. 

Typo  3:  Individual  enhancement — In  any  group  or  organ izat ion,  there 

is  bound  to  be  some  concern  with  the  degree  of  equity  and  justice 
in  the  achievement  of  collective  goals.  This  type  of  exchange  Is 
focussed  especially  on  the  individual's  sense  of  being  treated 
fairly  at  the  hands  of  the  leader. 

Before  applying  these  typos  of  social  exchange  to  on  understanding 

of  leadership.  It  Is  useful  to  have  a perspective  on  the  history  of  leader- 
ship as  a field  of  study.  Thereafter,  I will  give  particular  attention  to 
the  transactional  approach  to  leadership,  which  emphasizes  social  exchange 
processes.  Mexr,  I intend  to  consider  tha  widening  awareness  that  leadership 
shades  cownon  features  with  other  social  influence  phenomena,  and  .then  review 
some  research  that  bears  on  the  transact ional  approach  to  leadership. 

Leadership  in  Retrospect 

Leader-follower  Interactions  occur  in  many  reaches  of  life,  even  In 
less  obvious  places.  Many  Influence  relationships  are  found  dally  between 
people  In  reciprocal  roles  such  as  parent-child,  teacher-student,  husband- 
wife.  These  certainly  show  features  of  leadership.  However,  there  is  a 
special  character  to  leadership  in  groups,  large  organizations,  and  nations, 
which  has  compelled  attention  to  "the  leader"  as  the  main  figure  in  the 
leadership  process. 
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The  classic  approach  has  been  to  see  the  leader  os  the  source  of  this 
process,  and  history  is  full  of  accounts  of  leaders  and  their  acts.  Typical! . 
the  ieedcr  was  seen  to  be  someone  possessea  of  unique  traits,  presumed  to  be 
Inborn.  Cowiey  ( i 92.0)  captured  this  theme  in  his  contention  that,  'The 
approach  to  the  studv  of  leadership  has  usually  b8en  and  must  always  be 
through  the  study  of  traits”  (p.  144). 

The  iaoa  that  leaders  "are  born,  not  made"  exemplifies  the  classic 
view.  Though  there  unquestionably  is  a degree  of  validity  in  the  notion  of 
leaders  as  significant  agents  in  human  events,  this  view  producod  an  over- 
emphasis on  the  study  of  the  traits  of  leaders  at  the  expense  of  other 
factors,  including  followers  and  the  prevailing  situation  which  affected 
the  leader's  actions. 

The  so-~a!ied  trait  approach  was  particularly  favored  among  psychologies1 
oriented  Investigators  studying  leadership.  Earlier  in  this  century,  their 
research  pieced  considerable  stress  on  such  factors  as  height,  weight, 
appearance,  intelligence,  self-confidence,  and  any  other  variables  which 
might  be  positively  correlated  with  leadership.  The  aim  was  to  determine 
what  factor  or  factors  made  a person  a leader.  The  results  were  summarized 
In  an  influential  review  by  Stogdill  (1546)  and  presented  a very  mixed  picture 
to  say  the  least.  The  major  finding  was  that,  on  the  average,  leaders  tended 
to  be  slightly  more  intelligent  than  nonleaders.  But  even  this  finding  was 
not  thoroughly  stable. 

Mann  (1959)  subsequently  reviewed  125  studies  of  leadership  and  person- 
ality characteristics  representing  over  seven  hundred  findings.  He,  too, 
found  Intelligence  to  be  the  quality  which  showed  the  highest  number  (46|) 
of  studies  yielding  a positive  relationship  with  leadership,  with  somewhat 
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lever  percentages  of  studies,  he  also  found  general  adjustment,  extroversion, 
and  dominance,  to  be  positively  related  tc  leadership.  However,  he  points 
out  that  most  of  these  studies  Involved  a group  organized  around  an  assigned 
discussion  task.  The  "superiority"  of  tho  leader,  therefore,  has  to  be 
vlewad  In  that  kind  of  situation. 

Gibb  (1954)  has  sunned  up  the  matter  In  observing  that,  "Followers 
subordinate  themsel ves,  not  to  an  individual  whom  they  perceive  as  utterly 
different,  but  to  a member  of  their  group  who  has  superiority  at  this  time 
and  whom  they  perceive  to  be  fundamentally  the  same  as  they  are,  and  who 
may,  at  other  tires,  be  prepared  to  follow"  Cp.  915).  This  point  suggests 
the  necessity  to  see  leader  ar.d  fol  lower  roles  as  complementary,  and  amenable 
to  change  rather  than  being  fixed. 

Tho  impetus  for  roving  away  from  primary  attention  to  the  leader  came  fror 
the  recognition  that  different  kinds  of  functions  were  demanded  of  leaders  In 
different  situations  (see  Hemphill,  1949;  Gibb,  I96S).  This  view  was  a major 
basis  for  the  so-called  situational  c-pp roach  to  leadership  which  took  hold  in 
the  i950s. 

The  largest  deficiency  in  the  trait  approach  was  Its  Insistence  upon 
looking  for  stable  features  of  leaders  across  many  situations.  It  failed 
to  recognize  that  leadership  Involves  a network  of  relationships  among 
Individuals  who  are  negated  in  an  activity  In  a particular  situation,  as 
Gouldner  (1950)  put  it: 

There  Is  a certain  degree  of  persistence  or  patterning  in  the 
activities  which  a group  undertakes  be  It  bowling,  playing 
bridge,  engaging  In  warfare,  or  shoplifting.  These  persisting 
or  habitual  group  activities,  among  other  things,  set  limits  on 
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the  kind  of  Individuals  who  boocme  group  members  and,  no  less 
so,  upon  tha  kind  of  Individuals  who  cone  to  lead  tha  group 
(p.  76). 

Mainly,  the  situational  approach  gave  needed  attention  to  the  varying 
demands  upon  leadership  imposed  by  tha  situation.  These  demands  grow 
espsclally  out  of  the  group's  task  or  function.  Its  structure,  end  other 
contextual  features,  such  as  Inter-group  competition.  This  approach  did 
not-  neglect  the  character Istlcs  of  the  leader  so  much  as  It  recognized  their 
appropriateness  to  a group  functioning  in  a given  situation.  For  example, 
it  emphasized  that  the  leader  should  have  an  acceptable  level  of  competence 
on  a task  of  importance  to  the  group's  functioning.  Net  one  but  several 
group  members  may  have  such  competenco  and  serve  as  a group  resource. 

The  concent  of  the  leader  as  a group  rosource  is  one  extension  of  the 
situational  approach,  and  involves  two  kinds  of  considerations.  One  Is 
that  followers  have  expuctat Ions  about  loaders  and  their  contributions 
(Type  1 above).  The  second  consideration  is  that  a functional  group  operates 
as  a system  with  Inputs  from  members  to  produce  desired  outputs  (Type  2 
above) . 

The  situational  approach  was  mere  than  a single  orientation,  although 
It  began  as  a necessary  counterbalance  to  the  trait  approach  to  leadership. 

It  hod  the  deficiency  however  of  leaving  out  a concern  with  process. 
Typically,  leaders  were  viewed  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  exert  Influence. 
Situational  studies  gave  little  cons (deration  to  the  followers’  responses 
to  leaders  over  time,  including  sources  of  rising  or  falling  status,  and 
the  problems  of  leaders  maintaining  as  well  os  attaining  their  status. 


Most  of  the  time,  the  lender  was  viewed  as  someone  who  occupied  a position 
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in  s relatively  fixed  sense. 

Moreover,  "naive  sltua+ionlsm"  hod  largeiy  excluded  the  le.d<»r's 
characteristics  from  consideration  since  they  smacked  too  much  of  the 
oider  study  of  leader  traits.  The  popular  slogan  of  the  new  movement 
might  well  have  been  "ieaoers  don't  count." 

Having  escaped  from  a primary  focus  on  the  leader,  another  trap  was 
laid  through  the  widespread  tendency  to  view  ell  leadership  events  in  situa- 
tional terms,  and  leaders  as  Interchangeable  parts  within  it.  In  putting 
to  rest  the  often  rigid,  trait-based  conceptions  of  the  past,  the  situational 
approach  provided  a notable  gain.  But  *t  largely  neglected  interest  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  people  who  fill  leadership  roles,  especially  where  it 
is  possible  to  relate  their  characteristics  to  the  nature  of  task  demands 
and  successful  performance.  Commenting  on  this  in  their  review  of  research 
on  leadership  processes,  Hollander  and  Julian  (1969)  say: 

...the  two  research  emphases  represented  by  the  trait  and 
situational  approaches  afforded  a far  too  glib  view  of  real  tty 
...neither  approach  ever  represented  its  own  philosophical  under- 
pinning very  well,  and  each  resulted  in  a caricature. , .the 
situational  view  made  It  appear  that  the  leader  and  the  situa- 
tion were  quite  separate, .. (though]  the  leader,  from  the 
follower's  vantage  point,  Is  an  element  in  the  situation,  and 
one  who  shapes  It  as  well. ..In  exercising  Influence,  therefore, 
the  leader  may  set  the  stage  and  create  expectations  about  what 
he  should  do  and  what  he  will  do.  Rather  than  standing  apart 
from  the  leader,  the  situation  perceived  to  exist  may  be  his 
creation  (pp.  338-389). 
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C'aarly,  a form  of  faddlsm  took  many  researchers  from  one  extr-gr-** 
to  another  In  llt+lo  more  than  a decade.  Since  doth  approaches  at  the  extrero 
proviJ  of  limited  use,  something  nan  was  neodad.  That  something,  put  simply, 
was  to  recognize  that  leadership  i nvolvos  a transactional  procoss  In  which 
both  the  leader  and  followers  ara  active  participants. 

Leadership  as  a Transactional  Influence  Process 

The  transact  Iona  I approach  considers  leadership  as  a two-way  Influence 
process.  It  emphasizes  the  more  dynamic  elements  In  leador-fol lower  rela- 
tions, Including  Interpersonal  perception  and  the  fulfillment  of  expectancies. 
While  leaders  are  often  seen  to  "hold"  positions  of  higher  status  and  influ- 
ence, in  fact  much  depends  upon  how  they  attain  end  maintain  their  positions 
among  foilowsrs.  We  now  consider  the  matter  of  the  leader's  log  if imacy  not 
as  3 fixed  but  rather  as  a dynamic  attribute,  as  seen  for  instance  in  the 
"credits"  accorded  to  leaders  by  followers. 

The  word  "dynamic"  indicates  change.  Rather  than  be  concerned  with 
charge,  the  rrore  common  tendency  In  traditional  study  of  leadership  phenomsr3 
has  bean  to  emphasize  stasis,  which  often  means  accepting  tho'leador"  and 
"follower"  relationship  as  set.  Yet,  a roal Ity  In  the  day-to-dav  functioning 
of  leadership  is  for  tho  leader  to  maintain  legitimacy  in  the  face  of  poten- 
tial challenges  to  authority  from  oelow,  from  equal  status  peers,  and  from 
above . 

Relatsdly,  the  followers*  ties  to  the  leader  depend  on  how  they  construe 
the  leader's  actions  and  motives.  Given  the  powerful  consequences  which  flow 
from  their  perceptions,  it  is  surprising  how  often  these  perceptions  hove 
been  neglected.  More  than  two  decades  ago,  the  late  Fillmore  Sanford  quite 
prescient! y captured  the  essential  point  In  these  words: 


There  Is  some  justification  for  regarding  the  follower 
as  the  most  cruclai  factor  in  any  leadership  event  and  fcr 
arguing  that  research  directed  at  the  follower  will  ovenlually 
yield  a handsome  pay-off.  Not  only  Is  It  the  follower  who 
accepts  or  rejects  iuedersh Ip,  but  it  is  the  follower  who 
perceives  both  the  leader  and  the  situation  and  who  resets 
in  terms  of  what  hs  perceives  (1950,  p.  4). 

Sanford  was  trying  to  go  beyond  the  then  dominant  situational  approach 
by  ergulng  fnaf  the  followers  were  also  vital  to  the  leadership  process.  In 
addition  to  the  leader  or  the  situation,  wh.ch  defines  task  demands. 

The  newer  emphasis  on  leader-follower  relations  as  a transaction  (Type 
I above!  gives  credence  to  the  notion  that  each  follower  holds  the  potential 
for  being  reacted  to  by  the  others  as  an  Influence  source.  What  Is  particu- 
larly important  eiso  is  to  appreciate  that  changes  may  occur  in  the  parties 
as  a result  of  their  Interaction  over  time.  I use  the  term  "transaction" 
for  this  process  so  as  to  suggest  a more  active  roie  by  followers  In  an 
exchange  relationship  with  the  leader,  including  the  potential  tor  counter- 
Influence.  On  this  feature  of  leader-follower  Interaction,  Hollander  and 
Julian  (1969)  assert  that, 

...the  person  In  the  role  of  leader  who  fulfills  expectations 
end  achieves  group  goals  provides  rewards  for  others  which  are 
reciprocated  in  the  form  of  status,  esteem,  and  heightened 
Influence.  Because  leadership  embodies  a two-way  Influence 
relationship,  recipients  of  influence  assertions  may  respond  by 
asserting  Influence  In  return,  that  Is,  by  making  demands  on  the 
leader.  The  very  sustenance  of  the  relationship  depends  upon 
some  yielding  to  Influence  on  both  sides  (p.  390). 
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The  traditional  view  of  the  feeder  as  The  Influence  source  . ngves 
out  this  essential  feature  of  counter- Influence.  As  Homans  (i9CI)  aptly 
notes,  “influence  over  others  Is  purchased  at  the  price  of  allowing  one's 
self  to  oe  influenced  by  others”  (p.  236).  In  this  sense,  the  will ingnoss 
of  group  members  to  accept  the  Influence  of  a leader  depends  upon  a process 
of  oxchence  In  whicn  the  leuder  gives  something  and  gets  southing  in  return. 

In  a simple  transact 'one!  view,  the  leader  directs  communications  +o 
followers,  to  which  they  me-/  react  In  various  we/s.  The  leader  attempts  to 
ta*n  account  of  tno  perceptual -mot  I vat  Iona!  ste+es  of  followers  end  they. 

In  turn,  evaluate  the  leader’s,  with  particular  regard  to  responsiveness  to 
tneir  needs.  Especially  pertinent  are  the  followers*  perceptions  of  the 
leader's  effectiveness  end  how  they  construe  ar.d  evaluate  the  leader's 
actions  and  motives. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  leader  may  fee  viewed  as  a group  resource — ideally 
one  who  provides  for  the  attainment  of  the  group's  goals  (Type  2 above), 
in  so  doing,  the  leader  dor  Ives  certain  benefits  In  status  and  heightened 
Influence  which  serve  as  rewards.  Therefore,  In  acting  as  a leader,  an 
Individual  necessarily  transacts  with  others  In  his  or  hor  environment. 

This  approach  is  in  keeping  with  the  social  exchange  views  found  in 
Thlbaut  and  Kelley  (1959),  Homans  (1958,  1961,  1974),  Blsu  (1964),  and  the 
newer  work  by  Jacobs  (i970).  in  these  terms,  the  leader's  demands  upon  the 
followers  ere  reciprocated  in  their  demands  made  upon  the  leader.  There- 
fore, the  Integrity  of  the  relationship  depends  upon  some  yielding  to 
influence  on  fcotn  sides. 

Although  it  may  seen  idealistic,  this  vl9w  conveys  a truth  which  beers 
generalizing.  In  resource  allocation  terms,  when  common  ends  are  being 
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sought,  It  Is,  expected  thet  each  person  will  dc  his  or  her  sher^.  But  the 
Iwcdor  provides  a vary  special  resource,  which  Is  consumed  rrost  clearly  In 
actlvi-ilfcs  directed  toward  the  achievement  of  goals.  The  loaner  Is  also 
uniquely  a "def Inoi — of-reality"  for  the  others  by  setting  goals  but  also  by 
common l eating  relevant  Information  stout  progress.  impediments,  and  needed 
redirections. 

Among  other  Important  leadership  functions  is  the  "goo I -setting" 
activity  of  the  leader,  its  Importance  appears  to  be  considerable,  though 
not  many  studies  have  giver,  It  the  attention  It  desarvas.  in  one  of  thesa 
which  does,  Burk  a (I96S)  found  with  discussion  groups  that  the  (Gabor’s 
failure  to  provida  the  group  with  goal  orientations  provoked  antagonism, 
tension,  and  absenteeism,  in  one  way,  this  e< fact  may  be  Interpreted  as  a 
reaction  to  unra'-fainty.  it  also  shows  a failure  of  the  leader-fo! lower 
transaction,  and  was  found  to  be  most  acute  when  the  group  had  clearly 
agreed  who  was  to  act  as  the  leader.  Though  expectations  such  as  these  are 
prooabiy  widespread  in  groups,  tholr  fulfillment  or  lack  of  it  has  been 
relatively  neglected  In  studies  of  leadership. 

One  consistent  weakness  across  many  group  and  organizational  settings 
Is  the  failure  to  share  Information  which  will  define  the  situation.  Too 
often,  "giving  o-ders"  substitutes  for  "giving  Informer  Ion."  Up  to  a point 
this  may  s+!i!  be  effective  In  reducing  uncertainty.  Eventually  though  the 
vacuum  erected  by  an  absence  of  information  will  be  filled  by  other  voices, 
often  less  familiar  with  the  prevailing  circumstances.  In  practical  terms, 
therefore,  the  leader’s  failure  to  provide  a realistic  definition  of  the 
situation  Is  an  Invitation  for  others  to  do  so.  Indeed,  giving  perspective 
to  events  is  what  a large  part  of  political  life  is  about,  and  its  broader 
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significance  for  rr-gan  Izational  leadership  has  long  sines  djon  noted  by 
Selznick  (1957). 

in  introducing  this  section,  I used  tha  term  "influence  process." 

Despite  the  various  headings  under  which  it  appears,  I bel iova  there  is  a 
F fundamental  regularity  to  influor.ee  which  can  be  seen  In  the  particular 

terms  of  tho  concrete  phenomenon  at  hand.  Whether  dealing  with  leadership, 
conform} hy,  or  attitude  change  phenomena,  the  process  involves  a transaction 
in  which  Information  is  transmitted  from  o source  to  a recipient  In  the  form 
of  a message,  which  may  be  verbal,  nonverbal,  or  both. 

Ths  source  may  be  called  a leader,  or  a propagandist,  but  the  label  Is 
nc+  es  relevant  os  the  fundamental  structural  properties  of  the  relationship 
shaping  the  recipient’s  response.  The  recipient,  in  any  case.  Is  usually 
not  just  a passive  reactor  to  the  influence  assertions  of  the  source.  Bauer 
(1964)  has  made  this  point  with  great  clarity  in  his  summary  of  transactions! 
features  of  the  communi cations  process. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Influences  Is  active  in  accapting  or  reject- 
ing communications,  Bauer  says  that  the  relationship  is  shaped  on  a psycho- 
logical level  by  perceptual  and  motivational  factors  ar  werk  within  the 
Influancee  who  also  perceives  them  within  the  Influences  This  Is  associated, 
for  example,  with  ths  element  of  "credibility"  in  propaganda  research.  How 
the  source  is  po-ceivcd  by  the  recipient  or  audience  matters  considerably  In 
the  effects  produced. 

For  Instance,  Katz  and  lazarsfel d (1955)  have  Indicated  how  important 
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an  Individual's  group  affiliations  ere  in  screening  influence  assertions 
In  the  "two-step  flow"  of  communication.  In  other  words,  a person's  atten- 
tion end  reaction  to  Influence  assertions  depends  upon  a group-based  Judgment 
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about  the  source. 

The  leador'-  action  end  vorbel  assertions  ere  In  the  nature  of 
"ccirrunicat  ion"  +c  the  group.  However,  other  qualities  of  the  leader  which 
ere  perceived,  including  loyalty  to  the  group,  constitute  part  of  the 
leader's  evident  attributes.  tt  is  appropriate  therefore  for  members  to 
ask  whether  tho  Individual  seeking  to  e;<ert  Influence  over  them  is  motivated 
by  aspirations  similar  to  their  own.  This  recalls  3rown*s  (1936)  point  con- 
cerning the  need  for  leadors  to  show  ’'number  character"  In  the  sense  of 
being  accepted  as  members  of  the  group. 

The  process  of  making  attributions  Is  a significant  one  in  determining 
Influence  effects,  as  Holder  (1958)  among  others  has  contended.  Two 
o*e;.*<p ! es  are  the  attribution  of  oblliTy  and  trustworth Iness— approximating 
"can”  and  '’will"  In  He i dor's  terms.  Perhaps  the  most  Important  of  these 
attributions  In  leadership  is  that  of  the  lender's  legitimacy,  which  Is 
63ser.ti6!iy  the  evident  basis  for  the  leader's  position. 

Loader  Legitimacy  and  Social  Exchange 

Among  the  more  substantial  features  of  the  leader's  roie  Is  perceived 
legitimacy — how  it  is  attained  and  maintained.  As  Read  (1974)  has  recently 
put  It:  "...  leader  legitimacy  cannot  be  considered  a general  disposition  but 

involves  a complex  interaction  of  attitudes  toward  the  leader  and  his  source 
of  authority,  with  the  leader's  actual  behavior  contributing  substantially 
to  his  task  Influence  and  continuing  legitimacy"  (p.  203). 

A social  exchange  conception  provides  or.e  vehicle  for  understanding  how 
the  leader's  role  13  legitimated.  Such  a conception  fundamentally  stresses 
rewards  from  others.  In  the  conventional  reinforcement  paradigm.  In  particular 
the  process  Is  one  of  gaining  a response  from  others  Indicating  the  differen- 
tiation of  status  linked  to  Influence,  The  effect  of  reinforcement  is  to 
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signal  the  granting  of  legitimacy  Which  In  turn  opons  the  way  fcr  leader 
ectlvlty.  This  process  has  beijn  doroonst rated  in  various  research  settings. 

In  an  early  experiment  by  Pep  Insky,  Komph  111,  and  Shevltz  (1950), 
students  who  wars  found  to  bo  low  on  leader  activity  were  lod  to  behave 
for  more  actively  in  that  role  by  having  the  group  show  agreement  with 
their  suggestions.  Other  students,  who  wore  found  to  be  high  on  leader 
activity  wore  affected  in  the  rsvsrse  way  by  having  tho  group  show  disagree- 
ment with  their  suggesr Ions.  Breed*  y Interpreted,  an  exchange  process 
occurred  In  which  the  group  re  I sod  the  reward  and  lowered  the  cost  of 

loader  activity  for  tho  first  set  of  students  and  did  tho  opposite  for 

* 

the  second. 

In  n rotated  vein,  Rudracwomy  (1964)  conducted  an  experiment  where 
seme  members  of  a group  ware  made  conscious  of  their  own  higher  status. 

They  w e found  to  attempt  significantly  more  loader  acts  than  others  In 
their  group,  end  even  out-d Isfan -od  subjects  who  had  been  given  wore  rele- 
vant Information  about  tho  task  itself. 

More  recent  work  has  shown  tha+  even  the  use  of  signal  i Ighfs  as  rein- 
forcers can  have  a significant  effect  on  the  target  person's  proportion  of 
talking  time  ano  perceived  leader  status  (Bavelas,  Hastcrf,  Gross,  and  Kite, 
1965;  Zdop  and  Oakes,  1967).  These  lights  not  only  producod  a heightening 
of  leader  acts,  but  may  have  also  created  the  Impression  of  nreater  leglt- 
Imaey  and  influence,  as  well. 

In  short,  when  a reward  Is  provided  for  exerting  influence  legiti- 
mately, individuals  are  Inclined  to  behave  as  feeders.  There  may,  however. 
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still  bo  Individual  differences  In  tha  disposition  for  ad  log.  evar.  whan 
the  right  conditions  prevail.  A study  by  Gordon  and  Modlnnd  (1965)  with 
soldiers  found  that  positive  poor  ratings  on  leadership  In  Army  squads 
was  consistently  related  to  a measure  of  "aspiration  to  lend." 

In  discussion  groups,  too,  there  are  members  who  show  a greater  wiit- 
ingr.sss  to  make  ccr.tr  I but  ions.  Talking,  especial  ly  regarding  quantify  of 
output,  appears  to  place  e person  In  a loader  role,  largely  independent  of 
quality  (Ragule  and  Jul Ian,  1973).  A recent  experiment  by  SorrervMno  and 
Boutlll  l8r  (1975)  indicated  that  the  most  vocal  group  members  »ere  usually 
seen  as  (seders  without  much  regard  to  the  merit  of  their  suggestions. 

These  investigators  conclude  that  the  quantity  of  a person's  output 
Indicates  motivation,  and  quality  indictees  ability.  Evidently  quantity 
Is  what  pays  ott,  at  least  in  making  Initial  Impressions  in  discussion 
groups. 

The  possibility  of  acting  as  a leader,  and  being  perceived  as  one, 
depends  upon  corroboration  by  other  group  members.  This  Is  the  key  element 
In  the  "Idiosyncrasy  credit"  mode!  (Hollander,  1958,  1961a,  b,  1964), 
which  deals  with  the  impressions  Individuals  have  of  one  another  that 
allow  for  Innovative  action  In  groups. 

Continuity  and  stability  of  leadership  behaviors  are  of  undeniable 

Importance.  However,  they  may  lead  to  an  Imbalance  In  the  way  leadership 

al  so 

Is  viewed.  Tha  leader  is  not  only  Influential  but  ts^the  one  from  v/hom 
Initiatives  for  chance  era  expected.  The  leader's  role  accordingly  entoodies 
the  potential  for  taking  Innovative  action  In  coping  with  new  or  altered 
demands. 
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The  Idiosyncrasy  credit  modal  deals  with  Typo  I l«su<ss.  Its  point  of 
departure  Is  the  apparent  psrcdox  that  leaders  ere  said  to  conform  moos  to  the 
group's  norms,  or  standerds  of  conduct,  end  yot  are  also  likely  to  be  most  Influ- 
ential In  bringing  about  Innovations.  In  fact,  these  two  elements  may  bo  dealt 
with  easily  if  seen  as  a matter  of  sequence.  In  the  early  contact  between  the 
leador,  or  would-be  leedar,  and  relevant  others,  credits  are  gained  by  signs 
of  a contribution  to  the  group's  primary  task  and  loyalty  to  the  group's  norms. 
These  two  factors  are  called  simply  "competence"  end  "conformity." 

Credits  exist  only  In  the  sharod  perceptions  which  group  membors  gain  of 
the  others  over  time.  But  credits  have  significance  In  allowing  later  deviations 
which  would  otherwise  be  viewed  negatively,  If  a person  did  not  have  a sufficient 
balance  to  draw  upon.  A newcomer  to  the  group  Is  therefore  poorly  posit  toned  to 
assert  Influence  or  take  Innovative  action  because  the  credits  usually  are  not 
yot  available.  However,  a particular  Individual  may  bring  derivative  credit  from 
another  group,  under  the  goncral  heading  of  a "favorable  reputation." 

Broadly  speaking,  when  there  have  bean  sufficient  demonstrations  of  compe- 
tence and  conformity,  the  Individual  earns  enough  credits  to  arrive  at  a level 
of  status  sufficient  to  bo  a leader.  At  that  point  his  or  her  assertions  of 
Influence  become  more  acceptable.  Moreover,  there  Is  the  expectation  that, 
once  accumulated,  credits  will  ba  used  to  teko  actions  which  ere  In  the  direction 

of  needed  Innovation.  A failure  to  do  so  may  rosult  In  the  loss  of  credits. 

Idiosyncrasy 

Some  of  the  earliest  experimentation  with  the^credlt  model  Is  reported  by 
Hollander  (I960,  1961  a,  b,  1964).  in  brief,  this  work  Indicated  that:  early 

nonconformity  by  an  otherwise  competent  group  member  blocks  the  acceptance  of 
his  Influence,  while  later  nonconformity  Is  taken  as  the  basis  for  alterations 
In  the  group's  norms;  end  nonconformity  to  group  norms  Is  more  readily  accepted 
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from  someone  already  grur.tod  high  eccordad  status  than  from  someone  who 
Is  low. 

There  are  a nunbcr  of  experiments  whose  results  do  not  entirely  confirm 
the  node!,  but  suggest  needed  refinements  in  It.  Among  these  is  the  experi- 
ment by  Wiggins,  Dill,  end  Schwartz  (1965)  which  Indicates  that  high  3tatus 
group  members  have  less  latitude  to  deviate  from  particular  role  obligations. 
Hcwevar,  these  members  may  deviate  with  loss  cost  from  norms  applying  to 
members  In  general.  One  good  Inference  Is  that  leaders  and  other  high 
status  members  are  given  more  latitude  to  deviate  from  general  norms  in 
exchange  for  adhering  tc  the  more  crucial  requirements  of  their  roles.  The 
basis  for  the  exchange  may  be  to  compensate  the  Incumbent  for  the  extra  costs 
levied  by  specific  role  requirements. 

Wahrmen  and  Pugh  (1972)  have  found  that  subjects  In  all-mele  groups 
disliked  and  resented  procedural  norm  violations  from  a member  who  had  not 
first  contributed  competent  behaviors  and  conformity.  But  In  contrast  to 
previous  findings  (Hollander,  I960),  this  pattern  did  not  lead  to  an  apparent 
loss  of  Influence;  early  nonconformity  was  found  to  be  associated  with  groater 
Inf  I uenco. 

This  result  is  not  necessarily  at  odds  with  the  idiosyncrasy  credit  model 
Nonconformity  from  e competent  group  member  can  In  fact  serve  to  call  attentior 
to  the  performer.  As  I have  noted,  "Actions  which  call  attention  to  a person 
may  lead  him  to  a position  of  Influence  because  of  favorable  outcomes. 

Then,  since  his  activity  now  becomes  more  crucial  to  the  group's  attainment 
of  goals,  his  visibility  Is  even  further  Increased"  (1964,  p.  227).  Here  we 
have  a parallel  to  the  Influence  evidently  generated  by  the  sheer  quantity  of 
talking  In  discussion  groups.  However,  both  these  effects  are  probably 
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non-linear,  and  a point  of  dysfunct ionaiity  may  be  reached  where  rejection 
results. 

In  another  experiment,  Wahrman  and  Pugh  (1974)  found  that  If  the 
deviating  member  is  not  of  the  same  sex  as  the  other  group  members,  credits 
are  not  earned  for  competence  as  in  the  all‘*male  groups  studied  earlier,  and 
early  nonconformity  does  not  yield  influence.  These  results  with  a fomele 
nonconformer  among  males,  suggest  that  a member  may  not  as  readily  deviate 
if  a demarcation  has  been  made  that  sets  the  Individual  apart,  which  ts  in 
keeping  with  a basic  concept  in  "labeling  theory"  (see  Lemert,  1972). 

An  experiment  by  Alvarez  (1968)  found  that  in  "successful"  organiza- 
tions the  higher  status  person  lost  credits  at  a Slower  rate  than  did  one 
of  lower  status,  for  the  same  infractions  of  work  rules.  In  "unsuccessful" 
organizations,  the  opposite  was  true;  there  the  higher  status  person  lost 
credits  faster  as  a consequence  of  greater  blame  for  the  unfavorable  outcome. 
Jacobs  (1970)  has  suggested  that  the  apparently  Ineppropr iate  behavior  of  the 
leader  is  likely  to  be  disregarded  when  the  group  Is  successful,  but  that 
failure  creates  the  sense  of  an  unfair  exchange  and  the  group's  withdrawal 
of  support  for  the  leader  (p.  109). 

Another  concept  dealing  primarily  with  a Type  I concern  Is  Jones'  (1964, 
1965)  ingratiation  model.  He  too  is  interested  in  the  effect  of  conformity 
or  nonconformity  In  ongoing  interaction.  Ingratiation  is  a tactic  which  may 
be  applied  especially  whore  a person  of  lower  status  seeks  to  gain  rewards 
from  one  of  higher  status  in  a relationship.  In  that  case,  the  person  may 
use  flattery  and  show  signs  of  compliance  so  as  to  increase  his  or  her  value 
to  the  other. 


Basic  to  both  the  idiosyncrasy  credit  and  Ingratiation  concepts  is  the 
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Idea  thot  conformify  mav  ho  used  as  a regard  In  Interaction.  In  his  treat- 
ment of  conformiry  as  8 torture  of  social  exchange,  Nord  ( 1 969 J h.\s  Indicated 
thet  "...conformity  appears  to  be  supplied  for  rewards  in  much  ti  o sar.»  way 
ns  other  responses. . .a  large  number  of  studios  have  demonstrated  that  paoplo 
conform  to  avoid  a loss  of  status  or  approval"  (pp.  192-193). 

It  is  Important  to  recognize,  hooevor,  thet  both  of  these  nodeis  are 
non-normativo  and  describe  a process  rather  tntn  Indicating  what  should  be 
the  cast,  indeed,  conceptions  of  conformity  end  nonconformity  indicate  a 
place  for  independence  os  a oasis  for  achieving  a favorable  response  from 
others  in  ongoing  Interaction  (Willis,  1963,  1965;  Hollander  ondWilils, 

1964;  Willis  and  Hollander,  1965a,  b).  Hollander  end  Marcle  (1970),  for 
Instance,  found  with  pre-ado escents  that  children  chosen  as  Icsdars  by  their 
peers  wore  among  those  most  Independent  from  both  peer  end  adult  pressures. 
There  is  still  more  to  be  said  In  bohaif  of  Independence  as  a source  of 
influence,  as  I have  indicated  alcawhare  (Hol lender,  1975). 

Leader  Legitimacy  and  System  Progress 

Legitimacy  is  the  base  on  which  leaders  can  operate  to  exert  Influence 
In  the  direction  of  helping  the  group  deal  with  the  need  for  change.  This 
Is  a concern  which  involves  all  three  typos  of  exchange,  but  especially  Type 
2 dealing  with  system  progress. 

Credits  contribute  to  legitimacy  in  the  sense  of  followers  validating 
the  leader's  status.  In  appointive  leadership,  the  leader  is  validated 
less  by  followers  than  by  superordinate  authority,  although  followers' 
perceptions  matter  nevertheless.  As  was  previously  noted,  the  elements  In 
the  validation  process  Include  the  Impressions  of  the  leader's  competence  end 
conformity.  However,  legitimacy  can  also  be  seen  to  depend  on  a cluster  of 
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Impressions  which  followers  gain  of  the  locdor,  Including  his  or  her 
source  of  authority,  what  the  leader  is  perceived  to  be  doing  in  lire  with 
donlrod  group  ends,  and  not  least  tho  success  or  failure  of  these  actions. 

In  a program  of  research  extending  over  several  years,  these  processes 
hove  been  studied  through  experiments  on  decislon-mok ing  discussion  groups 
with  loaders  who  wore  either  elected  or  appointed  (Hollander  and  Julian, 
1970).  Tha  Isader's  sense  of  legitimacy  In  taking  innovative  actions, 
•specially  in  adopting  an  independent  stand  from  the  group's,  has  been  one 
focus  of  attention.  In  one  of  these  experiments,  ejected  leaders  were 
Initially  found  to  be  more  assertive  than  appointed  leaders  and  more  willing 
to  oxpend  their  "credits"  by  deviating  from  group  judgments. 

The  other  side  of  this  process  is  tho  group's  reaction  to  these  asscr- 
* tlons  by  the  leader,  in  that  respect,  olected  leadors  serving  as  group 
spokesmen  have  been  found  to  be  more  vulnerable  to  rejection  by  the  group 
for  failure  (Julian,  Hollander,  and  Rogulo,  !9S9). 

This  set  of  findings  suggests  an  Intriguing  balance:  the  fee! Ing  of 

Investment  in  the  elected  leader  was  translated  into  a sensa  of  having 
credit  to  deviate  from  the  group's  position,  but  that  same  facte r could 
lead  to  the  leader  being  deposed.  A major  Inference  therefore  is  that 
election  or  appointment  create  differing  bases  of  perceived  legitimacy 
and  thereby  affect  the  reality  within  which  the  leader  and  followers 
operate  ( see  Hoi  lander,  1974;  Read,  1974). 
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Pcturnlng  -to  an  earlier  point  fcr  a moment,  the  leader  is  a resource 
who  provides  an  Input  to  the  group's  activity.  The  leader  also  orgrmlzes 
the  effort  to  apply  othe-  human  and  physical  resources  as  Inputs  to 
achieve  desired  ends,  or  outputs.  However,  this  process  has  variable 
psychological  implications,  depending  upon  whether  the  laador  Is  appointed 
or  elected,  because  of  the  differing  character  of  the  followers'  Investment. 

Although  much  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  appointment,  election 
offers  a contrast  hy  evidently  inducing  a greater  vested  interest  in  thG 
leader.  It  also  seems  to  create  higher  expectations  among  follov^ers.  The 
leader  who  Is  !'put  In  change"  by  appointment  from  above  Is  much  less  the 
responsibility  of  followers.  In  social  exchange  terms,  their  cost  or 
Investment  Is  lower.  Therefore,  while  the  appointed  leader  may  "under- 
perform" with  greater  Impunity,  he  or  she  also  operates  with  less  sense 
of  group  support. 

There  are  some  other  noteworthy  correlates  of  electing  leaders  which 
bear  directly  on  the  matter  of  Influence.  In  e recent  experiment  by 
Hollander,  Fallon,  and  Edwards  (1974),  It  was  found  that  under  comparable 
conditions  elected  leaders  were  Initially  less  Influential  than  appointed 
leaders.  But  after  the  groups  experienced  apparent  failure  In  their 
decision-making  task,  the  result  was  reversed.  For  at  least  a time, 
elected  leaders  became  more  influential.  This  was  construed  to  be  due  to 
a "rallying  around"  effect,  at  least  In  part. 
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Particularly  noteworthy  ts  the  finding  thct  bofore  tha  groups  kruu  how  thoy 
war*  performing,  there  was  ona  croup  member  who  was  more  Inf luant It I than  tha 
elected  leader.  Subsequently,  that  neivtor  usually  e^rged  as  the  group's  choice 
for  leedor  whan  a naw  election  was  heid.  Tha  replacement  therefor*  was  "stand- 
ing In  the  wings"  awaiting  a cue,  after  th*  crisis  had  run  Its  courso. 

Leadership  Effectiveness  and  Leader  Stylo 

An  entire  system  of  relationships  Is  Involved  Ir.  effective  leadership.  The 
typical  conception  of  one  person  directing  others  Is  gross* y mlilcodlng  In  descrlb 
Ing  leadership  because  It  neglects  the  Interpersonal  end  task  syste-ns  at  work.  As 
noted  previously,  regarding  a Type  2 exchange,  a group  or  organisation  operates 
with  a set  of  resources  as  "Inputs"  elmnd  at  producing  desired  "outputs"  (Katz 
end  Kahn,  1966).  Gaining  such  outputs  Is  obviously  facilitated  by  the  directive 
tynctlons  centered  in  the  leader,  but  the  resources  are  not  the  leader's  alone. 

On*  point  which  should  be  clear  then  Is  that  effectiveness  Is  not  gauged  by 
the  leader's  ability  to  be  Influential,  without  asking  further  to  what  ends  this 
procass  Is  turned.  Furthermore,  the  leader's  actual  contribution  to  effectiveness 
may  vary  considerably,  as  a function  of  other  conditions.  The  evidence  Indicates 
that  the  leader's  perceived  competence  In  tec 5 1 l+ethig  the  group's  productive 
activities  Is  one  crucial  oiurnent  In  affecting  the  fcl lowers'  responsiveness, 
and  leadership  effectiveness.  Another  element  Is  the  leader's  perceived  motiva- 
tion to  be  loye*  to  the  group,  Its  members  and  goals.  But  there  Is  a need  tor 
further  empl  It Icatiort  of  +ht>se  elements  end  thulr  Impact. 

For  Instance,  one  likely  source  tor  the  divergent  findings  concerning  quali- 
ties of  the  leader  is  the  existence  of  differential  expectations  concerning  the 
functions  the  leader  Is  to  perform.  Clearly,  thore  are  various  leadership  roles, 
or  components  of  them,  and  while  the  leader  Is  one  who  often  " Initiates  structure, 
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fi % H*';hIH  (l$6i)  P'rt  It,  the  lender  also  may  be  a "6# clilofi  makers  or 
"advocats."  And  that  0/  no  wans  exhausts  ths  roster,  or  tha  combinations 
of  activity  within  It. 

An  ercwaple  of  th«  effects  of  distinguishing  elements  of  a leader's  rola  Is 
shewn  fcy  »r.  experiment  conducted  with  four-man  groups  by  Anderson  and  Fiedler 
(1964).  The  loaders  In  hblt  the  groups  *oro  told  to  serve  as  a "chairman, •*  In 
a participatory  way,  end  In  tha  others  to  servo  as  an  ‘'officer  In  charge,"  In  a 
supervisory  way.  Tha  results  Indicated  that  tha  participatory  leaders  w era 
significantly  more  influent!*!  and  mado  more  of  a contribution  tc  the  group's 
perfonrancs.  Furthermore,  loader  attributes,  such  as  Intel  I Igonce,  reletad 
significantly  to  group  performance  tor  scn:5  tasks  unaar  tha  participatory  condi- 
tion, but  not  for  any  under  the  suporvlaory  condition.  Tha  conclusion  Is  Inescep 
eb la  that  the  character l*t!cs  of  a leader.  Including  Intel  I Iganco,  ere  rwde  more 
sellant  end  era  cor*  highly  raiatod  to  group  ach ievecont  where  the  leader  partic- 
ipates mere,  rather  than  standing  In  e foriral  position  to  the  group. 

and 

Ono  Sriportant  Illustration  cf  tha  systam  dawends^ constraints  on  tha  {seder 
is  found  In  Fled'er’s  "contingency  modol"  (1065,  1967,  1974).  He  predicts 
differing  levels  of  affect ivenass  for  different  combinations  of  leader  and  situa- 
tional characteristics.  Thor*  ere  three  of  tho  letter,  I, a.,  the  qua! l+y  of 
leader-member  liking,  the  degroa  c?  task  structure,  and  tha  power  of  tha  leader. 
Depending  upon  tha  leader’s  orientation  to  co-workers,  Fiadler  finds  distinct 

variations  In  leaser  effectiveness, 
leader's  by 

The^orlentstlon  Is  tapped'the  LPC  measure,  for  "Least  Preferred  Co-worke**." 
It  Is  said  to  measure  a relationship  vs.  a task  orientation.  Leaders  who  are 
high  cn  one  or  the  other  end  do  batter  In  various  circumstances.  Basically, 
Fiedler  (1974)  Indicates  that  tha  High  LPC  (rolatlonsh ip-orlented)  leaders 
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perform  best  in  » relatively  uncertain  situation,  that  Is  one  whrro  these 
sltcfii  lonal  factors  are  mixed  cr  Intermediate.  By  contrast,  ti.9  Low  LPC 
(task-oriented)  teaccrs  do  best  In  the  more  r orta I n extremes  of  a 1 tncr 
fevorobillty  or  unfavorabi l Ity. 

Effectiveness  In  this  case  is  largely  seen  as  a matter  of  productivity, 
without  reference  to  followers'  perceptions.  However,  a second  way  to  lock 
at  effectiveness  is  with  respect  to  Individual  member  satisfaction  with  the 
return  on  the  investment  he  or  she  feels  has  been  made.  This  is  a Type  3 
concern.  The  leeder's  behavior  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  this  sense  of 
gratification  and  equity.  How  this  is  accomplished  depends  upon  that  much 
abused  term  "stylo," 

Stylo  Is  a set  of  qual itios  which  effects  others  in  a particular  way 
In  a particular  situation.  In  the  case  of  trustworth iness,  for  example,  much 
Is  still  not  known  about  how  It  Is  transmitted  and  sustained,  although  It 
clearly  Is  important  in  maintaining  an  equitable  relationship. 

The  nature  of  the  role  is  such  that  the  leader  Is  likely  to  have  many 


relationships  with  others  In  the  group.  Furthermore,  the  quality  of  these 
relationships  matters  to  the  other  individuals  involved,  particularly  with 
regard  to  equity  and  justice  concerns,  distinguished  earl ler  as  a Type  3 
exchange.  Within  the  group  the  leader  determines  the  distribution  of  rewards 
and  the  leader's  actions  give  signs  of  the  "goodness"  or  "badness"  of  the 
performance  of  group  memoers. 

An  Important  consideration  therefore  Is  the  perceived  fairness  of  the 
leeder's  actions.  By  rewarding  the  members  whose  activities  contribute  to  the 
group's  goals, and  not  rewarding  those  whose  activities  do  not,  the  leader 
provides  a basis  for  effecting  desired  ends,  among  which  ere  productive  rela- 
tionships among  group  members. 
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Also  Important  to  this  process  Is  the  leader's  dependabH  I tv.  In  social 
Interaction  g»r.c-*il>,  regularity  end  predictability  of  behovlor  Is  rewarding, 
fhexj  qualities  art,  even  nor*  significant  for  fotievors  In  their  relationships 
nlth  the  leadsr.  Khere  a leader's  position  Is  known,  and  can  ba  counted  on, 
uncertainty  Is  reduced  end  followers  have  a moro  stab  I*  situation  within  which 
to  function.  Cn  the  other  hand,  where  +h*  leader  behaves  Impulsively  or  by  1h3 
whim  of  th*  moment,  Ir.stcbl l l+y  and  uncertainty  ere  created. 

In  sum,  the  essential  element  emphasized  hero  Is  that  leadership  effective- 
ness cannot  disregard  how  frl lover  faros  In  the  group's  enterprise.  This  Is 
an  extension  of  th*  point  quoted  eerl lar  from  Sanford  (1950)  thr.t  the  study  of 
followers  can  provide  Impcr+ent  returns  e3  o key  to  leadership. 

And  now,  to  conciudo,  let  it*  quote  somatlilng  I wrote  at  an  earlier  thro 
(^ollar.der,  1964)  which  still  copturat  th©  mein  point  that  leadership  effective- 
ness 

...depends  upon  an  equity  In  social  exchange  with  the  loader  gaining 
status  end  exercising  lnflutr.ee  white  helping  the  group  to  achieve 
desired  mutual  outcxwrws  as  well  as  such  Individual  social  rewards  as 
ere  Illustrated  by  recognition.  Goo  I attainment  by  Itself  therefore 
Is  not  « sufficient  condition  for  effective  leadership.  A significant 
concomitant  Is  the  process,  the  relationship  along  the  way,  by  which 
group  members  are  able  to  fulfill  thfclr  noeds  for  meaningful  social 
participation  (p.  233). 
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